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Inconsistency is a mark of vitality. The only consistent 
thing in the world is a machine or a corpse. Where there is 
life, where there is growth, there in the nature of the case 
must be inconsistency. A fruit tree with buds and leaves 
and fruit is a living inconsistency, but who prefers it when, 
in the winter, it has shed all of them and is consistent in its 
bareness. Every student of the Bible, who is growing, is a 
bundle of inconsistencies. His theories of interpretation, his 
methods of exegesis, his conclusions from this and that por- 
tion of the great Volume, do not harmonize. What is the 
trouble? Simply that he is alive. Do not find fault with 
him. His inconsistencies are fruit in the making. 



The Old Testament is truth in motion. The New Testa- 
ment is truth at rest. In the one the mind is constantly 
moving forward toward higher truth, throwing out gleams of 
light on every side which brighten but do not shine ; in the 
other the mind has centered itself in the goal of its endeavors, 
and light not merely brightens but shines. The Old Testa- 
ment is truth in the plural number. The New Testament is 
truth in the singular. The former brings its gifts to the 
Altar — and rich gifts they have proved themselves to be. In 
the latter the Altar stands complete, and its ministers, from 
its abounding treasures, bear away gifts to the nations of the 
earth. 

The time has gone by when the historical study of the 
Scriptures is compelled to struggle for its right to be. It is 
recognized by all sensible students of the Bible as having 
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a more or less important place among methods of studying 
the Bible. That the Biblical History was a real history, in 
which real people lived and struggled toward issues real to 
themselves and with questions and experiences which had 
vital concern to themselves, — that it was not a kind of 
theatrical performance in which shadowy figures moved 
mechanically through scenes whose real meaning was in- 
tended for generations yet unborn and engaged in conflicts 
and uttered longings and grasped at hopes which, meaning 
next to nothing to themselves, merely portrayed beforehand 
the experiences and desires and aspirations of later ages, — all 
this conception of the Scripture is not now permitted to com- 
mand the whole field of Bible study to the exclusion of any 
other view. It is granted that Isaiah may have looked for 
something blessed, for his own time, to come from the child 
Immanuel ; or that the twenty-second psalm may have been 
written not only to furnish words so appropriate to the use of 
Jesus Christ in His hour of supreme agony, but also have 
come out of a body and soul bruised and broken with per- 
sonal trials, out of such an experience as, perhaps, that of 
Jeremiah ; or that even the writer of the one hundred tenth 
psalm may, possibly, have seen in the bearing and character 
of the king of his time something which moved him to utter 
those wonderful descriptions which find their fullness in the 
Christ, or that Jesus' parable of the unrighteous steward had 
some reference to those wealthy but sinful publicans whom His 
marvellous pictures of a Father's love had drawn to His side. 
Yes, such a humble place is yielded to historical interpreta- 
tion by some, though not by all, who study the Bible. Let 
us be thankful for this limited permission which makes it 
possible to find in these words of hope, of doubt and warning, 
of assurance and joy, the ring of real experiences, the re- 
sponse of actual mental and spiritual conflict and victory. 
The situation was what it seems to be. What these heroes 
said passed through the fire of their own spirits. While we 
find in their lives the very image of our life, it is so because 
their wills too faltered before temptation and their hearts 
also leaped up within them as they plunged into the battles 
of their time and won the victory there for God and their 
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generation. Their words speak straight to our souls to-day, 
but it is not because, lifting their voices high above the 
crowds that poured through the cities of their day, and 
speaking in another tongue than of their own peoples, they 
address themselves to our needs and our difficulties alone. 
It is a great privilege that through this historical study, 
however limited in its exercise, the biblical narrative may 
become to us a narrative of life, a record of veritable experi- 
ence, a photograph of reality. 



But having yielded thus far, shall another step be taken? 
A narrow sphere is granted to historical interpretation. 
What if it claims as that sphere the fundamental position 
in all Bible study? What if it asserts that the Scriptures 
must be understood as history before they can be safely inter- 
preted at all? Shall the demand be allowed that a student 
must know what the words "faith," "God," "Christ," 
" Gentiles," "world," meant to Isaiah or to Abraham before 
he can safely build a system of doctrine upon texts which 
embody these words as used by these Old Testament men ? 
Shall not the position be utterly rejected that one has no 
right to apply Ezekiel's doctrine of retribution found in the 
1 8th chapter of his prophecies until the circumstances of the 
time and people to whom that doctrine was preached are 
comprehended ; or that Jesus Christ's statements concerning 
benevolence, made in the Sermon on the Mount, must receive 
their only true interpretation in the light of the awful poverty 
and the need of immediate relief which appear in the Pales- 
tine of His day, and, therefore, as the author of Ecce Homo 
maintains, the form and emphasis of His words, were He to 
utter them to-day, would be much changed? If the method 
of historical interpretation involves such implications as 
these, the acceptance of it should be carefully weighed. 
Does it not seem to turn the Bible over to the scholar who 
has the time to weigh and estimate fine points of historical 
criticism, to pursue intricate lines of historical investigation ? 
Has the plain man any longer a Bible on which he can rest, 
if it is all to be thus tested in the scales of an expert before 
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he can use it with safety? These are serious questions 
which, it is claimed, are involved in the acceptance of the 
new theory of historical interpretation. Such a theory, if 
subject to such difficulties, can scarcely hope to secure uni- 
versal acceptance. Who would desire that it should, if thus 
encumbered, command the field of Bible study? Must the 
new method be abandoned and the satisfaction in which the 
believers in it have indulged be denied them? Or may the 
narrow sphere granted it, on a par with other methods, if not 
secondary to them, still remain open, as a kind of private 
exercise ground for the scholar where he may indulge his 
vagaries, or engage in more or less friendly contests with 
others of his kind? Some further consideration of these pro- 
blems involved will, at a later period, be offered. 



Not a few writers on biblical subjects who belong to what 
is termed the ' ' radical " school of critics are in danger of 
neglecting certain great general considerations concerning 
the Bible, which profoundly modify their conclusions and 
should underly all their investigations. This is not un- 
natural. Acuteness and breadth rarely appear in the same 
mind. The faculty of minute investigation is often out of 
all sympathetic touch with the faculty of wide generalization. 
Specialism is impatient of that habit of looking at things 
which may be called comprehensive, and is inclined to label 
it "superficial" or "inaccurate." Of course this is all 
wrong. The truth is, that "specialization" is only one 
hemisphere of investigation ; the other and complementary 
half is "generalization." Neither has completely seen the 
whole truth about the subject nor can ever see it. Both are 
mutually corrective. Both are indispensable to the final 
understanding of a subject. This elementary fact constantly 
demands restatement in the sphere of biblical study. The 
" higher critic " is continually forgetting it, and carping at 
the crude theorizing of the general scholar upon topics of 
Scripture. The general scholar, on his part, is contemptuous 
of the "grubbing," the "wire-drawn distinctions," the 
" critical method," and the " negative attitude " of the critic. 
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It ought to be seen that each can learn from the other, and 
that their attitude should be sympathetic, not antagonistic. 



To look at this matter more closely, take the case of the 
critical specialist in biblical exegesis. His minute examina- 
tion of words and sentences is only in order to an under- 
standing of larger passages, of a biblical writing as a whole, 
of biblical truth in its entirety. Without work of the "com- 
prehensive " kind which marshals his facts, sees a larger order 
and a unifying principle in theni, his exhaustive investiga- 
tions are largely shorn of their value. Too many learned 
men are satisfied with monographs upon isolated facts, which 
are truly useful only when gathered up and their wider 
significance disclosed by a generalizing mind. What student 
has not cried out against a method of teaching which forever 
condemns him to a collection of special points without so 
much as hinting at the circles of truth which these assembled 
points suggest or embrace ; or, on the other hand, how fas- 
cinating is that method which, without leaving the narrow 
path of scientific and close research, is ever disclosing the 
more ultimate significance of these laboriously appearing 
materials. 

But, the very facts which are being unearthed by the 
biblical specialist obtain their certainty not infrequently from 
the larger point of view. The atmosphere of general con- 
ceptions through which he looks at his materials may be so 
unreal that his observation and account of the facts them- 
selves may be perverted. This is when the greatest service 
rendered by the "general" scholar to the " specialist" comes 
into view. The former, from his wide circle of vision, where 
indeed the particular field of knowledge which concerns the 
latter is to him invisible, may often set the latter's conclu- 
sions in a frame of more general relations which completely 
alters their individual significance. From his higher vantage 
point on some hill of generalization, he may behold an amus- 
ing sight in the valley below, where the specialist, measuring 
and describing his facts, distorted out of their true propor- 
tions by the fog in which they are enveloped, is vainly 
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imagining that he is discovering truth instead of proclaiming 
his own blindness. The befogged critic must be reminded 
of his condition and the character of his conclusions ; and 
this can be done, not so much by a rival " critic " plunging 
into the same cloud in an endeavor to get nearer the ground, 
as by the much despised "superficial" and "inaccurate" 
observer, whose head is above the particular fog-bank at any 
rate, and who, if he cannot see the exact form and propor- 
tions of the fact in question, can, at least, see the fog in 
which both it and the " critics " are immersed. 



Of the debt which the "generalizing" mind owes to the 
"specialist" little need be said. The difference between a 
true and a false generalization lies in the trustworthiness of 
the facts which are embraced and the completeness with 
which they are grasped. For these facts recourse must be 
had to the specialist and to him alone. He works in many 
biblical fields, and the more thoroughly he does his work, and 
the more exhaustive and minute his investigations in all 
these fields, the nearer is the approach to adequate general- 
izations and the more hopeful the prospect of grasping the 
whole truth. From this point of view how shallow is the 
outcry against the "higher critic." Well-meaning people 
fear his researches into the Bible, and some would fain shut 
him off from the field of his inquiries, not to speak of pre- 
venting him from making known the results of his work. 
All this empty threatening is worse than wrong — it is stupid 
and foolish. Call a halt upon him, if you will, when he, too, 
from his narrow horizon, attempts to sketch the entire 
heaven of biblical truth. His province is not to generalize, 
but to investigate, his own field of fact. Our greatest advan- 
tages are to come from giving him free scope in that chosen 
field. Let him uncover as many facts there as possible. We 
want the facts. The higher and broader truths must rest 
upon such facts as he by scientific study in special lines can 
provide. The sooner this work is done the better for that 
nobler sphere of spiritual principles and Divine knowledge 
which is the basis of human conduct and essential to the uni- 
versal sway of the kingdom of God. 



